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To any reader of UNITY who will promise in good faith to act as our agent to the extent of atleast TRYING to take orders for us, 


we will send a copy of “THH KINGDOMS OF NATURE” and acloth boumd prospectus for canvassing, on receipt of only $1.50. If to be 


sent by mazl, 40 cents must be added for postage. 
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THE KINGDOMS OF NATURE: 
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Life and Organization from the Elements to Man; 


Being a Following of Matter and Force into Vitality, Vitality into Organization, 
and Organization into the Various Types of Being Culminating in Man. 


_- 


RANSOM DEXTER, A.M., M.D., LL.D. 


Dr. Dexter, of this city, for many years Professor of Zoology, Anatomy and 
Physiology in the University of Chicago, has, in about 500 pages, presented a 
comprehensive view of the science of material organisms. The book collates the 
leading facts of natural history in such sequence and with such explanation and 
illustration as to conve an intelligible idea of the plan on which the world of 
animated nature is built up from the inanimated, The volume is strewn with 
the names of genera and species perhaps a little more liberally than the unscien- 
tific reader may deem necessary; but there is plenty of very interesting reading 
matter, which will convey a vast amount of information, even to one who is too 
listless to refer to the glossary for the pronunciations and meanings of the ‘“‘hard 
words.” The work really contains a treatment of the subject which is new in 
some important respects, and comprises the latest conclusions arrived at by the 
most eminent toilers in this field of investigation. The chapter on “ Life” is es- 
pecially interesting, as it contains an able discussion of the question which has 
puzzled the ablest minds of historic ages, and was doubtless a vexing problem 


long before men became wise enough to write. The last chapter, treating of the - 


‘Facial Angle,” is in facts, if not in words, the most eloquent existing exposi- 
tion of the relation between form and function through the whole range of the 
vertebrate division of the animated kingdom. The book is handsomely made. 
The illustrations are numerous, and, without exception, well executed. Asa 
work written, printed and published in this city, it deserves notice as a specimen 
ef what Chicago can accomplish both scientifically and mechanically.—Chicago 
Tridwne. 7 

“Tae Kixepows oF NaTuRE” is published in one large octavo volume, 


printed from new (pica) type, bound in the most subetantial and elegant man- 
ner, and furnished at the following moderate prices: 


_Im English Silk Cloth, 83.50; In Sheep, Library Style, $4.50; 
in’ Half Morocco, Gilt Edge, $6.00. | 


CHARLES H. KERR & CO., Publishers, 
175 Dearborn Street CHICAGO. 
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“THE BURTON TORCH.” 
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By FLORENCE M. CAMPBELL. 


“Jack's Afire’’ is a novel name for a book. The author says in her preface: 
‘In this every day story for every day people, ‘Jack’ is a pine knot, a beacon 
lighted symbol of a girl’s life and work,”’ she explains further that it is a game 
in which the players light a pine knot, and pass it from hand to hand around a 
circle, each giving it sugh motion as keeps it in a blaze. In passing it to asecond 
hand the player repeats ‘‘Jack’s Afire,’’ and if the torch céases to blaze the player 
pays a forfeit. The book abounds in beautiful home pictures and impurses one 
with the nobility and grandeur of right living. It is so brimming full of life, and 
the spirit and honesty of a live American girl so pervades every chapter that it 
seems out of place to criticise any of the faults of the writing. Chicago Inter 
Ocean. | 


It is a wholesome home story, full of gentle grace and thoughtful feeling, 
and not only commands respect, but holds the interest to the end. The writer has 
a@ purpose in view, but does not permit herself to become either priggish or 
pedantic in pursuit of that purpose.—Chicago Herald. 


The story is written in such downright good faith and enthusiasm, and it 
carries with it such a wholesome moral atmosphere, that it defies carping criti- 
cism. It details the struggles of two girls to keep their torch aflame by courage, 
hard work and family love, and truly they did their work nobly, and kept “Jack 
afire’’ to the last extremity. The scenes are laid first in Wisconsin, and after- 
wards across the Mississippiina prairie home. It is a story of home love and 
devotion and is inspired throughout by a desire which never slackens to encourage 
right thinking and right iiving.—Chicago 7'ribune. 


Cloth, 12mo., 420 pages, $1.50. Agents wanted. 


CHARLES H. KERR & CO., Publishers, 


175 Dearborn St., CHICAGO. 
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September 1, 1882 


THE OPEN COURT. 


PUBLISHED EVERY THURSDAY BY 


THE OPEN COURT PUBLISHING CO. 
EDWARD C. HEGELER, President. DR. PAUL CARUS, Editor. 


——— we ew owen ene 


The Open Court has for contributors the leading thinkers of the old and new world. 

Translations from the most prominent authors of Europe have been procured, and efforts are made to 
pee the very best and most advanced thought bearing onscientific, religious, social and economic 
questione. 


Contents of Recent Numbers. 


The Question of Immortality is treated in the Editorial of No. 2, ‘Evolution and Immortality.” 
{t is shown that Immortality according to the Monistic view is immanent; it isa continuance of ourselves in 
our children, in our ideas and in the work we have done during life. Rudolf Weyler in his essay “ THE 
Procsss oF ProGress’’in No. 24 speaks of death as a mere transition and C. Billups in a letter in No. 25 
criticises the wrong notion of a transcendent immortality as taught by Dualism. 

The Ethical. Basis of Charity. W. ALEXANDER Jounson. The Editor of The Reporter, an 
organ of Organized Charity, ager yo speaks not only from experience but takes the scientific aspect of this 
most vital problem. The basis of Charity must not be sought for in the sustenance of a pauper class who 
would not exist: but for charity. The basis of Charity must be sought for in ourselves and our ethical 
nature. To this truth the principles and methods of doing the work of Charity must conform. 

The International Council of Women. Moncure D. Conway. A timely word about a re- 
markable and encouraging progress in the development of human kind. 

Determinism Versus Indeterminism. PRoF GEORGE von GizyckI, in Nos. 25 and 26. wecnne 
von Gizycki is Professor of Dogg acs 04 at the University of Berlin. His name is well known beyond the 
boundary ot his country. The problem of the Freedom of the Will has perhaps never been treatedin a 
clearer and more forcible manner. Contributions on the same subject may be expected from E. P. Powell 
and Xenos Clark. 

Reflex Motions. G. H. Scunerper, in No. 24. G. H. Schneider’s book, Der Menschliche Wille, is 
one of the most prominent delineations of modern psychological research. The essay on Reflex Motions is a 
translation of the basic chapter of Schneider’s work. It contains the fundamental propositions of physio- 
logical psychology. 

Evolution and Idealism. Pror. E. D. Corts, in No. 25. A very able statement of Positivism and 
scientific inquiry versus the imagination of a wrong Idealism. Prof. Cope treats this subject with per- 
spicuity and atrength. His essay should be compared with the Editorial of No. 35 ‘‘Idealism, Realism and 

oniem.’’ | 

Trusts and Unions and is the Banking System a Monopoly ?> Lyman J. Gags, in No. 
88 and 39. These two essays contain the subject matter of the author's lecture in the Economic Conferences. 
Mr. Gage is one of the most prominent bankers in the financial world. His view of the banking system in 
reference to the social problem deserves the attention of all parties. An answer to his propositions from 
the standpoint of a laborer will be given by Wheelbarrow in No. 40. 


ms, $2.00 per year. $1.00 for Six Months. $0.50 for Three Months. Single Copies, 10 
Cents. Send for Free Sample Copjes. 


kh Waren As boo. 


(Nixon Building, 175, LaSalle Street) 
P.0C.DRAWHER F. CHICAGO, ILL. 


> THE GREAT AMERICAN STORY PAPER, 
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YANKEE BLADE=-- 


This wonderful family story paper is read every 
week by 400,000 rep It is a large, eight-page 
japer, every page filled solid full of interesting read- 
fat storiesof thrilling interest, adventure, love, the 
sea, detective tales, fireside stories, etc. Special arti- 
cles on the Household Department, Ladies’ Work, 
Boys’ and Girls’ Departments. The Famous 
SRA | ES Funny Columns of THE YANKEE BLADE are 
say OSs ‘Ne edited by SAM WALTER Foss, the celebrated 
. — bumcrist. The circulationis rapid:y increasing. 
Endorsed by the best pou as suitable for cverybody to read. Its reading 
mat'er is pure, and devoid of the slightest tinge of vulgarit:. Don’t fail to Jig 
try THE YANKERK BLADE. You will be delighted with it. Comes every f 
week. Our regular subscription priceis $2.00 per year. We offer it to 
, new subscribers for only $1.00 a vear, or 
50 cents for six months. Wc willsend it three 
‘months for 25cents. [Ifyou willenclose 6 cts. 
extra, and mention this”paper, we will 
send you FREE a Half Doren Japanese Shifa Handkerchiefs of 
Mikado paper, fibre silk,nearly half ayard square, in handsome designs, assvurted. 
This is one of the greatest offers ever madc by any reliable firm. Sendatonce, Sent? 
years for $1.75. THE YANKEE BLADE is for sale at all newsdeaiers, for 5c. per copy. 


POTTER & POTTER, Pubs. Yankeo Blade, Boston, Mass. 


We have eramined the aboveenrmed paper and Japanese handkerchiefs, and find them te 
bea remurkabie Lurgain. Wecan recommend them io ali our readers.—LEadtior. 
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- Subsecr iption P 
= Free for Every ‘. 
- @ Club of Four New 
A Subscribers, . 


Bee DOL OF POLITICS | HONDERE Ubstm if you kndw just where f0 sod 


for it. Send 20 cents in silver or 22 

A Correspondence School in American Politica] | C¢nts in stamps and your name and address will be 
History; the Study of Our Own Institutions together | Printed in THE AcGENts’ Recorp and mailed to you 
with a complete survey of the fundamental Principles | #24,to hundreds of publi-hers and others, who will 
anderlying Practical Politics. his course is arranged | 8€2d you tree sample copies of books, papers, maga- 
with special reference to good citizenship On the | 212¢8, letters, &c.,in order to induce you to become 
Advisory Board are President Julius H. steelye, D.D., | their agent or subscribe for their periodicals. To 
LL.D., Pres’t James McCosh, D.D., LL.D., Pres't C. | the first 20,00 persons answering this advertisement 
H. Payne. D.D., L.L.D., and Pres’t Herrick Johnson, | 224 mentioning this paper we will send THE Farm- 


D.D., LLD. ERs’ RECORD, (illustrated) atrial year free. It is but 
For full information send ten cents in stamps for | ® ®mall investment which pays you well. Clubs of 
eirculars and a copy of The Siatesman. six atone dollar. Address 


Address the Chancellor, Record Pub. Co., Muncie, Indiana. 
WALTER THOMAS MILLS, A. M., 


Room 26, 179 Washington St,. . CHICAGO, “a8 GIRLS’ HIGHER SCHOOL 
HIC A G 0 FEMALE COLLEG 487-489 LaSalle Ave., Chicago. Thirteenth year pane 


— 15. Boarding and Day School for Young Ladies 
Mo nPark(nearChicago). Boarding and Children. Full courses of study, including a 
School for Girls and Young Ladies... For 


preparation for coliege. Good houses, well located. 
catalogue address G. THAYER. LL. D.., 
Morgan Park, I}1., or 77 Madison Street, Chicago, Il. 
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Miss Mary &. BEEpy, A.M. 


UNITY SUNDAY SCHOOL HELPS 


Pablished or sold by the 


WESTERN UNITARIAN SUNDAY SCHOOL SOCIETY 
: 175 Dearborn St., Chicago, Il, 


Ca Price per dozen does not include postage, 


UNITY SUNDAY SCHOOL LESSONs, 


I. Corner-stones of Character. By M 
Gannett. Wells. . oo" _ 
Il, Home Life. By Mrs. Susan I. Lesley ang 
Mrs. Elizabeth L. Head. 
III. School Life. By Mrs. F. B. Ames. 
IV. A Chosen Nation; or, The Growth of the 
Hebrew ro: By W. C. Gannett 
Chart to go with same, 5 cents. 
V. Channing and the Unitarian Movement in 
America. By W. C. Gannett. 
VI. Theodore Parker, and the Liberal Movement 
ou —n Fane 8 By a" mig 
. Sunday Talks about Sunday. By J. LI. 
10 cunts: per dozen, $1.00. vJ —_ 
VIII. Stories from Genesis. By Mrs. Eliza R. 
Sunderland. 
(X. The Story of the. English New Testament 
By N. P. Gilman, 
X, Talks about the Bible (Old Testament), By 
XI. The More W nderfal G 
: e More Wonderfu enesis; or, Creati 
Unceasing. By H. M. Simmons.’ . 
XII. Heroes and Heroism. By Mrs, Eliza R. Sun. 
derland, 
XIII. Studies of Jesus. By Newton M. Mann. 9% 
cents; per dozen, $1.75. 
XIV. The Christmas Poem andthe Christmas Fact. 
By W.C. Gannett. 5 cents. 
Each of the above, 15 cents; per dozen, $1.25, 
except where prices are iedellied 


XV. The Childhood of Jesus. Part I. in Jesus’ 


Land. 
XVI. The Childhood of Jesus. Part II. In Jesus 
Home. 
XVII. The Childhood of Jesus. Part III. In Naza- 
reth Town. 


XVIII. The Childhood of Jesus. Part IV. In Jeru- 
salem: and After. 
These four Series by W C. Gannett. Each 
10 cents; per dozen, $1.00. 


SUNDAY SCHOOL SERVICE AND SONG BOOKS. 


Unity Services and Songs for Sunday Schools, 
30 cents; per dozen, $2.50; per hundred, $15.00, 
Unity Shorter Services for Infant Classes, 15 

cents; per dozen, $1.00. 

Unity Festivals. A Book of Special Services— 
Easter, Flower, Harvest, Christmas, | National, 
Christening, and Covenant, with over seventy car- 
ols and hymns, 30 cents; per dozen, $2.50; per hun- 
dred, $15.00. 

Special Services for Christmas, Easter, Flewer 
and Harvest Festivals. Sample copies, 3 cents; 
per hundred, $2.50. 


UNITY INFANT CLASS CARDS. 

“Sayings of Jesus.”? 10 cards, illuminated, 1! 
cents, 

**Kindness to Animals.”’ 10 cards, illuminated 15 
cents. 

‘*Corner-Stones of Character.’’ 12 tinted cards, 
with photo, 20 cents. Out of print at present. 

“Home Life.’”’ 12 tinted cards, with phote, 25 
cents. 

** School Life.’’ #2 cards, illuminated, 20 cents. C, 
D, E, correspond to series I, II, II1., of Unity 
Lessons; to be used together on “ Uniform 
Lesson’’ Plan. ; 

“Work and Worship.” Six plain, tinfed cards, 
each having a lesson topic, with appropriate 
Bible text and Verse. Purchasers may order in 
quantity to suit size’ of class, giving to each 
member the same card for a lesson. 2 cards for 
1 cent. 


OTHER SUNDAY SCHOOL HELPS FOR SALE. 


Library Cards. $1.00 per hundred. 

Quarterly Report Cards, 12 cents per dozen. 

Rules to Make Home Pleasant. A Sheet, 12 by 
9 inches, designed for Home Walls. 5 cents; per 
dozen, 30 cents. 

Old Testament Chart, to show the gradual growth 
of the Hebrew Religion and its Scriptures. A coa- 
venient fly-leaf in one’s Bible, 5 cents. eee 

Scripture Atlas. (Phillips’), 12 small maps m 
pamphlet, for class use, 25 cents. 

The Art of Questioning. ByJ.G. Fitch. 15 ceats. 

The Art of Securing Attention. By J. G. Fitch, 

cents. 

The Sunday School: its Tools, Methods and 
Worship. By J. V. Blake, 15 cents. 

‘*Behold the Fowls of the Air.’”? A drama for 
Sunday School Concerts. Sixcharacters. By J. ¥ 
Blake, 15 cents; or, 7 copies for $1.00. 7 

Worship. Three Sermons in pamphlet. Worshi 
Necessary to the Completeness of Religion; C. U- 
Howland. Worship in the Church; J. V. Blake. 
Worship in the Home; W. C,.Gannett. 15 cents 

The Little Ones in Sunday School. By Asm 
L. Parker, 5 cents. : 

7he Teacher’s Conscience. By Charles G. Ehot 

cents. 

The Masque of the Year. By Lily A: Long. A 
Drama ‘Sunday Schools or Unity Clubs, 1 
cents; $5.00 per hundred. Cpliips 
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Address Jj Mss Resecca S. Rice, A.M. Principals. | 


The Minstrels Carol. A short Christmas Dran™, 
5 cents. 
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EDITORIAL. ome 


Tue Chautauqua Literary and Scientific circles graduate 
this year, as quoted from an exchange, a class of 4500 mem- 
bers, and the banner class of 1890 numbers 25,432. A 
Unity Club assembly. grown to such magnificent propor- 
tions would touch with a gleam of honest satisfaction, we 
believe, even the most sturdy opponents of the movement. 


A sit of pure piety from Epictetus: ‘ Must I bear 
poverty? Come and you will know what poverty is when 
it has found one who can act well the part of the poor man. 


Do I possess power? Then let me have power and also the 


trouble of it. Am I banished? Wherever I shall go it 
shall be well with me, for here also where I am it has been 
well with me, not because of the place but because of the 
principles which I shall carry away with me; for no man 
ean deprive me of these.” 


Buress the paper nurses! EK. P. Roe, in the Southern 
Workman, the Hampton school record, is telling his experi- 
ence as a hospital chaplain at Hampton in the last years of 
the war: ‘‘Some wards were filled with men who had lost 
a leg or anarm. L[ven the slight jar caused. by careful 
tread along the floor made these men lift their stump and 


cringe with pain. I have seen many a poor fellow thus 


lifting his mutilated limb, and contracting his brow with 
suffering, yet never taking his eyes from the fascinating 

~ ° _ IN y ¥ 99 ; 
pages of Scott, Dickens, Thackeray, or Cooper. 


Pror. Borpen P. Bowne, in an article on “ Physiological 
Psychology,” published in the Independent, states as proof 
of Locke’s good sense that his profession, medicine, does 
not appear in the *“* Kssay on the Understanding.” It may 
safely be affirmed, as a general principle, that only to the 
broad mind is this possible; that the casting aside of pre- 
dispositions is the invariable characteristic of the truly 
scientific thinker. It is, indeed, doubtful whether the pres- 
ent age holds any larger-minded or more genuinely philo- 
sophic mentality than that of Herbert Spencer, most dis- 
tinguished by this quality. 


Wuat is to be the outcome for the city slave girls? So 
queries the sympathetic reader of the stirring articles in the 
Chicago Times. None would willingly resemble him of 
Bible note, who beheld his face in a glass and straightway 
forgot what manner of man he was; and yet the remedy for 
this evil implies so prolonged a protest that these shocking 
details must gradually fade out of time and mind, at least 
with the many, unless, indeed, some systematic and associ- 
ated effort toward cure be inaugurated. Are we waiting for 
the sturdy organization of earnest men and women who 
shall pledge themselves against the purchase of cheap 
clothing manufactured at less than living rate ? 


‘“TuE deepest problem of education to-day is to get the 
children to do enough hard things to give them discipline.” 
So a wise teacher told us the other day,—and has any more 
central word been uttered this summer at the great educa- 
tional conventions at Newport and San Francisco? Strain 
and over-pressure make one danger of our modern systems 
in the schools; but, on the other hand, good teaching is not 
that which makes the study easy, but that which makes the 
study attractive while keeping it difficult. Teachers, text- 
0oks, the whole school-methods, are good only in propor 
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tion as they can stand this test,—Do they get children to do 
enough hard things to give them discipline? 


From the editorial columns of a London exchange we clip 
the following good story, leaving our readers to draw the 
moral of it: ‘“‘ There is an anecdote of honest Will Whiston. 
with which we conclude. He objected to signing articles 
that were not believed in, simply for the sake of preferment. 
The Lord Chief Justice of the day said to Whiston, ‘ We 
must not lose our usefulness for scruples.’ Whiston asked 
his lordship if prevarication was allowed in his court. He 
replied certainly not. Whiston then rejoined, ‘ Suppose 
God Almighty should be as just in. the next world as my 
Lord Chief Justice is in this, where should we be then? 
To this he made no answer. Queen Caroline, when she 
heard the story, added, ‘ No answer, Mr. Whiston, could be 
made to that question.’”’ 


JARDINAL LAvVIGERIE’s statement, after a life of a quarter 
of a century in interior Africa, that over a half million souls 
are torn from their homes into slavery, comes to American 
ears with startling force. The best and surest method of 
outwitting the Mohammedans and other cruel slave-stealing 
peoples seems to be by colonizing the hitherto almost inac- 
cessible regions of central Africa, and if so, missionary labor 
on the dark continent should be pushed in this line. Even 
now the work is going on, but the inhumanity that burns 
villages, steals men and kills them on slight provocation 
ean not too speedily have a period set to its horrible exist- 
ence; and a meeting such as that recently held in London 
where, surrounded by bishops of the English church, the 
Cardinal Lavigerie of the Roman church told the pathetic 
story of the wrongs of the poor Africans, marks at once a 
memorable day in the history of abolition and of religious 
unity. 


THe cultured remnant of which we hear in these later 
days has its favorite haunts, perhaps not always near a 
creat university, but a great city with its usual tools for the 
scholar’s uses commonly supports its splendidly endowed 
college for the liberal arts. Last year the number of ma- 
triculants at Boston University, according to the Independent, 
was six hundred and seventy-five from nineteen foreign 
countries and thirty American states and territories, seventy- 
one of whofm were bearers of degrees from American and 
foreign universities, the number of graduates in June last 
being one hundred and thirty-one, and the number of pro- 
fessors and lecturers one hundred and twenty. Aside from 
the benefit of excellent advantages, such as these close at 
hand, what cumulative moral and mental forces might not a 
noble university in Chicago effectively set over against 
its saloons and gambling dens? The experiment of i1m- 
porting cable car capitalists offers small encouragement, 


‘ however, toward importing efficient college projectors. 


THERE is a very significant fact disclosed in the more or 
less common complaint of regular army men the world over 
that garrison life is dull, and they want the chances of war 


for glory or for honorable death. This sentiment receives 


special emphasis at the present time in view of the visit of 
the young Emperor of Germany to St. Petersburg. Is the 
outcome to be war or peace? In reply we gladly give the 
words of a Russian, said to be an intimate. friend of the 
Kmperor Alexander: ‘There will never be a war if it de- 
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pends upon our emperor.” Not only the policy of humanity, 
but also of prudence counsels peace. No wise ruler will in- 
volve his country in a conflict of arms at the price of brave 
blood and treasure when by intelligently cherishing the arts 
of peace he can securely establish a happy, prosperous and 
loyal people. The resources of a small kingdom, as of a 
small estate, wisely cultivated and husbanded, are immeas- 
urably more to be desired than the uncertain returns of a 
half-neglected though vast domain. 


Tue Association for the Advancement of Women issues 
in paper covers two neat volumes containing the papers 
read before it, and an account of its business sessions in 
New York city during October, 1887. One of the intro. 
ductory sentences from Julia Ward Howé, the president. of 
the association, in her opening address, furnishes the text 
for this Fifteenth Women’s Congress. She says: “ We are 
all workers. Some of us earn our bread—some of us ad- 
minister large or small estates. But no one of us sits by the fire 
and says: ‘I wish well to all good undertakings, but I can 
not do anything.’” This furnishes the key to the animus 
of the movement. In the gathering of earnest women each 
one of whom has something of value to contribute toward 
the arrangement of matters involving the welfare, directly 
of womankind, indirectly of the human race, we see one of 
the exponents of an age struggling toward more perfect co- 
operation. ‘This movement is one of many significant’ in 
kind, and because forward-looking in its work, productive 
of notable results. 


HER: is a scene in Strasburg Cathedral, one that is not 
mentioned in the guide-books. A letter brings it: ‘Of 
course we saw the great clock perform at noon yesterday. 
It is an absurd contrast to the somber Romanesque dome 
and columns and the religious beauty of the Gothic arches, 
—this mechanical toy! After the twelve apostles have, one 


at a time, marched past the Savior and received his bene- — 


diction, the cock on one pinnacle of the clock crows vucifer- 

ously. The crowd now dissipates. We were making our 

way out slowly by a side door near the clock, every one 

very quiet and solemn. I noticed a woman holding a small 

boy by the hand. As she passed close to the magnificent 

verger who, in cocked hat and golden trappings, makes 

serious business of showing off the clock,—at that moment, 

under the verger’s very nose,—what did that small boy do 

but crow at his loudest and best, imitating the revered cock 
perched above him and awakening the echoes of the church! 

The verger went for that boy, staff of office and all, and his 
mother scurried him outside with much rapidity.” 


MERCENARIES. 


In the Century for August is an article by Lyman Abbott 
entitled ‘The Pulpit for To-day.” Its tone and substance 
are very noble. Its point is that the pulpit ought to be in- 
tent on giving “ instruction io the moral laws which govern 
social and industrial life—organized love of humanity.” 
‘Three lines of thought” are set forth, not as exhausting 
but as indicating the kind of teaching now needed. First 
the subject of liberty, its nature and conditions; secondly, 
the nature and obligation of labor, to the effect that we 
ought to have an ambition not to escape labor but to do it; 
thirdly, the nature of wealth, and its obligations as a trust. 
As we have said, the whole article is noble. All three points 
are treated in a highway. But we wish to speak especially 
of the third point, the subject of wealth. The author’s view 
is stated in a broad and full way, thus: ‘‘The doctrine that 


- property is a trust is far more explicitly taught in the New 


Testament than the doctrine of a vicarious atonement or a 
trinity in unity. The latter are deductions from Biblical state- 
ments, the former is a Biblical statement. Property is a trust; 
life is a service. The man who takes his property 
to be his own and uses it on himself ts as ‘truly guilty of 


UNITY. 
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embezzlement as the clerk who filches from his employer's 
till.” (The italics are ours.) This is a trenchant saying, but 
it is as noble as it is peremptory. The author expands his 
doctrine thus: “The preacher who preaches for his salary, 
not for the spiritual well-being of his parishioners, is 
mercenary; the physician who practices for his fees, not to 
cure the sick, is a mercenary; the lawyer who pleads for his 
honorarium, not for justice, is a mercenary; the politician 
who enacts laws for what he can make, not for the commun. 
nity, is a mercenary; no less the manufacturer, the merchant, 
the trader, the man on ’change, who transacts his business to 
make money, not to give the community its meat in due 
season, is a mercenary. In the history of the nineteenth 
century, the doctrine that wealth is a trust must stand by 
the side of the doctrine that labor is an honor and liberty 
is an obedience.” ‘T'hese are ringing words, stirring, high, 
manful, true. They are nobly said, but not rhetorically. 
The author is not sketching from fancy, dreaming, wishing, 
or even hoping; no, but in direct manner demanding this 
doctrine of all good men and setting it forth as the “simple 
truth” of a republican state—or of any state, whatever the 
form be, if men will come to the doctrine that labor is an 
honor, liberty an obedience, wealth a stewardship. It makes 
our hearts burn and rejoice to hear this note struck, that 
not only the minister, the judge, the physician, may be 
mercenary in his work, but also the trader and every grade 
and kind of business men. For these last usually are 
spoken of as if their whole function was to make gains. 
How can they bear this contempt of them? AlIl work may 
be glorious. Every man’s lot may be a part of Nature's 
plan. Every honest work may be work for the whole. It 
all lies in the heart. Therefore, if a preacher be thinking 
how he may please that thereby he may be paid the more, 
and a tradesman be thinking how he can distribute in the 
community the most serviceable tool, the best cloth, the 
purest food, then the preacher is a mercenary, a hireling, 
and the tradesman a patriot in the army of that native land 
of us all, which is the Heavenly City. _ J. Vv. B. 


THE TWO AIMS. 


Regarding the preceding editorial it may be said,—Must 
not each business devote itself to being profitable? Is it 
not right and needful that every trade, occupation, or busi- 
ness should aim to “‘make money ?” 

Surely. It needs little sight to understand that if a man 
eat more than he lays up, he will come to starvation, and if 
a business costs more than it pays it must stop. Therefore 
the first’ aim is that a business shall pay. But is this the 
only aim? Is it the best aim? Is it the aim, if so we may 
say, of the aim? Mayhap there is another aim or end of the 
business by which the first aim has the right or dignity to 
be anaim. ’*Tis the same with man’sbody. Ashrewd man 
once said to us that he had made up his mind that the first 
object with every one must be to get something to eat. Very 
oracular wisdom! Yet it is not the object of the body to 
eat, but the aim of the body and of the eating together to 
do something worthy when the eating is done. 

Thus business has two aims, the one of whichis of no worth 
except by reason of the other. Compare it to the making of 
a tool. The workman must be intent only on that tool. 


_ But the intent of the workman is naught and less than 


naught, a waste, a folly, unless the tool has an intent. This, 
then, is the true intent of the workman’s intent. And the 
workman is blest and happy if he think of the intent of the 
intent more than of the wages of the first intent; for then he 
will think of the excellence of his work, and he will meas- 
ure what he does by the intent of the intent and so do all he 
can for it, instead of gauging his work by his wage and thus 
doing as little as he must for it. It is the same with the 
painting of a picture. Under the artist’s hands it is 50 
many strokes, shades, colorings, which are to be done. 
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' So it is with wealth. This is a tool. 


UNITY: 5 


These are his first intent. Without them, no picture. Yet, 
‘f this be all, he is but a brusher of canvas, a stainer of 

, clean surface that were better left untouched by him. 
But his intent serves another intent, which is the making of 
beauty and of joy in human souls. 


Nay, it may be 


lifted till it become that kind of a tool which a picture is,— 
a grandeur or a beauty. As a tool it must be made. When 
one stands making it, he must give his mind to the making. 
There is a way to make and a way not to make; but the 
latter is the broad-and easy way, and the former, like the 
path of virtue, the narrow one. The maker of wealth must 


have an eye for the narrow trail of it. 


He must be after it. 


‘Tis his first intent, the primary aim. But then, what? Is 
it to be made for itself? No, but as a tool for something 
else. Is it to be made for a man’s own indulgence, luxury, 


pleasure ? 


No, but as a tool to make something useful for 


the whole. This is the second aim. This second aim is all 
that makes the first aim worthy. 

Therefore it is true, as we have said under ‘“‘ Mercenaries,”’ 
that the trader who “‘ transacts his business to make money, 
not to give the community its meat in due season, is a mer- 


cenary.”” 


For he sticks in the ditches of the first and lower 


aim and tramples the ground to mire, when he should go 
on to the good opens and meadows of the second aim and 
raise humane fruits. : 


oo Vs Be 


WHAT OF THE DRONES? 


To the doctrine of our two editorials foregoing men often 
say, “ Yes, but if you think of others too much they cease 
to think for themselves. 


lean on you, growing weak and thriftless.” 
objection or difficulty is put in this way: ‘ All things 


If you care for them, they will 


Sometimes the 
would 


be well, all ill done away, if only every one would take 
good care of himself.” True. But what meaning has this? 
How stands it regarding the truth that whoever works 


merely for himself is a mercenary? 


How bears it on the 


principle of the high aim of all business, namely, the good 
of the whole, which is the ground of the lower aim, namely, 
that the business shall pay? Are these truths broken down? 
If évery one should take care of himself and then all 
would be well, follows it that a man may feel no steward- 


ship but use himself all or most for himself? 


Surely not. 


And this the author of the article in the Century states 


thus: 


“I do not ask that men of wealth shall give more 


money to the church, which is often stronger when it is 
poor than when it is rich; nor to the poor and thriftless, 
whom unearned money keeps in poverty. I urge that the 
power to make money, like any other power, ts a trust be- 
stowed on the possessor for humanity.” (The italics are 


ours. ) 


Every man should take care of himself? 
would go well? 
for themselves, and some will not. 


all things 


True. Then 
But some can not care 
It will be granted that 


True. 


they who can not are God’s charges through human hands. 
They give opportunity to open the stores of divine mercy 


through man’s heart. 

for themselves ? 

worker by choice. 
Drones are mercenaries. 


But what of those who will not care 
These are drones. 
What of the drones? 


A drone is a non- 


There are two kinds of men who will not work—the rich 
who work not because they need not, and the poor who will 


not work tho 


ugh in need. 


Is one of these drones worse 


than the other—the rich than the poor, or the poer than 
the rich? °Tis hard to say. It is sure they are alike fs the 


meanness of bei 


ng drones. 


For the meanness is this—that 


the drone nurses himself at the charge of others, that is, he 


18 & pure mercenary. 


But the rich drone and the poor 


drone are unlike in the results of them; and in these per- 


haps the rich one is the worse, because the need of the 
Whole is more than the need of any one, and ’tis the crying 


of the great world which the rich drone the more neglects 
and which also the more he might heal; for wealth is great 


' power. 


et -- 


But though for the world it is some matter which is the 
worse, the rich drone who takes no care of others, or the 
pauper drone who makes others take care of him, for the 
individual self of the drone it is little matter; for the 
meanness Of being a drone is as great in the little as in the 
big, in the rich as in the poor,—just as the childishness of 
crying is the same whether one whimpers like a school-boy 
or screams like a baby. For the meanness of all drones of 
every grade, degree, kind, manner and appearance, sex and 
station, is that they are mercenaries, thinking what they 
may get and then how they may use for themselves what 
they get; but not that they are members of a community 
in a country in a continent on an earth in the heavens; to 
all which ahodes, from the town to the heavens, they owe 
strength, substance, duty. 0h 


FELLOWSHIP IN THE CHURCH. 


It seems this is a difficult matter. Yet why it should be 
dificult we can not see. If the earth can’ hold multitudes 
who differ in thought, why then can not a continent? And 
then why not a town? And, finally, a precinct, a building, 
& society ? 

But why can the earth hold multitudes who think di- 


versely? Because they live on the earth as men, that is, 


not as creatures who think merely, but who also love, fear, 
hunger, eat, labor, sleep. If men lived on the earth only 
as thinking creatures, there would not be room enough for 
the many different thoughts. For of itself thought is im- 
perious. There is war to the death with any opposing 
thought. But men live on the earth as whole men. There- 
upon, behold, there is room enough. So there will be 
room enough in ‘the town, the house, the society, for all 
who will come and whom we will take in as whole men. 
For it is a part of a whole man to be rational, and this will 
guide him in his choice of the town, the house, the assem- 


bly or society. ‘Thereupon all the rest of him will make . 


him at home where he chooses to go, if there he finds 
whole men who will simply take him as a whole man. 
This seems a very simple matter; but ’tis surprising how 
hard men find it to apply the same. They have not learned 
better than to draw their lines and make their speeches for 
quarter-men or half-men. Whence it follows that they 
turn away all whole men; and even all half-men or quarter- 
men, if they be not like their own halves or quarters. The 
latter effect is of little moment. Bits of men may be 
spared. But the loss of a whole man is serious. This 
seems as plain as the sun in the heavens. But, alas, men 
treat it as they do the sun in those noon weddings where 
they shut out the day and light the gas. These reflections 
arose on reading the following sensible words from a cor- 
respondent :— 

‘But in speaking of a communion nominally free, I wish 


_ to be understood as meaning all which that term can pos- 


sibly imply. I take for granted that some serious pur- 
pose is meant by voluntarily joining any religious organiza- 
tion at all; and where there is a serious purpose,—even no 
more than the desire to hear, and perhaps learn, what some 
new doctrine is,—I hold that no person should have it 
hinted, or in any way implied, that any difference of opin- 
ion from the rest puts him at all in the position of a 
stranger or outsider, so long as he chooses to stay and 
claim the sympathy due to a fellowman. I do not 
know whether a church, or a religious body, can be built 
upon so broad a platform; but as liberal men I do not 
think we have a right to do anything to narrow it, or that 
as liberal Christians we have a right to exclude, or seem to 
exclude, any who desire any sort of help, light, or comfort 
from that source.” ; 
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To this is appended the following note:—“ This, evi- 
dently, has nothing to do with the question as to the choice 


or qualifications of a religious teacher, which must be set- 


tled, not by abstract theory, but by personal considerations 
and the circumstances of the case.” 

All this, we repeat, is very plain. It is simple good 
sense. But ’tis strange how it may be obscured and set all 
awry by talk. The only ally of the good is time. For tho 
present moment, the force of a little thing to work big ef- 
fects is as wonderful in bad things as in good. ‘“ Behold 
how great a matter a little fire kindleth,” says the apostle. 
Behold what a large mansion of good sense a little non- 
sense is a Samson to pull down in a heap about our ears! 


a Ys 


UNITY. 


Unity means not simply oneness but a oneness in a di- 
versity. The scientific or philosophic expression for it is, 
The One in Many. 
Many in the One. But all the difference lies in the terms 
only. The One in the Many or The Many in the One—’tis 
all the same. This is the last term of science; the aim, the 
end, the arrival, of human knowledge. We have learned 
that all things are tied together. Naught stands alone, 
naught can slip away from other things, no, not the nearest 
from the remotest. Well then, if one line runs through all 
things, and all are tied together, how can one thing be 
treated as its nature is unless we be mindful of all things ° 
And what is this but to ask how we can treat the Many 


well if unmindful of the One, or how we can be mindful of © 


the One if unattentive to the Many? Yet men have not 
ceased this vain effort. Still they go about to serve God 
but neglect man, and think they can do it; or still they go 
about trying to serve man, not thinking of God; and this 
they can do as little as the other. 

Surely when science has shown us The One in the Many 
for so long time, and breaks into light with the glory of it, 
tis strange that we halt so much. Why will we tear apart 
what God has joined together? Nay, rather I may say 
better,— Why will we break anything from another, since 
he_is the joining of all things? If we fail so much withall 
our light of knowledge, it moves the soul that we find, afar 
back when this light was not, when knowledge yet was to 
be gathered piecemeal, by scraps, here and there, and 
science not yet had brought these together in Unity 
--it moves the soul, we say, that we find in this dark- 
ness of little knowledge still a light of religious feeling 
which led to the same truth; as in these words of Aurelius, 

—* Have principles ready for the understanding of things 
divine and human, and for doing everything even the 
smallest, with the recollection of the bond which unites the 
divine and human to one another. For neither wilt thou do 
anything well which pertains to man without at the same 
time having reference to things divine, nor the contrary.” 

i. Vv. B. 
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For optimtsm, or belief that, spite of every obstacle, the 
world is going on and up, commend us to the workers striv- 
ing amid the obstacles. The great missionary conference 
lately held in London was remarkable for the confidence of 
its conviction that the whole world would soon be Christ- 
ianized, and “the aged missionaries from the field seemed 
most confident of all!’”? And in our country, to be thrilled 
as by glad news from a battle, prospering and sure of 
victory, read the Voice, the organ of the Prohibitionists, 
and the Standard, organ of Henry George and the -“‘single- 
tax’? men. No quavering or waverlog there! No discus- 
sions over “what’s the matter with Prohibition?” or the 
like. Only workers’ calls to workers, and the great cheer 
of self-forgetters ‘“‘in a good cause not their own.” 


UINITY: 


The converse of this in terms is, The 


. work is to disappear. 
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WHERE? 


Where is the heaven you prate 
So much about? 

Is it within the mind, or seek 

We it afar, with aspect meek, 
Our heart devout ? 


The word of the Lord, I ween, 
Is rational; 
Within the mind, and not in space, 


The spiral stairs of life we trace 
Up to the All. 


Then hearken to my speech: 
The universe 

No power enfolds that will be brought 

Of what true work the mind hath wrought 
Aught to reverse. 


Where mind is truth and light, 
And all is love, 

There heaven; and there in Godhood robed. 

The soul’s eternal home is globed; 
There, the Above. 


S. BH. M. 
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THE INDIVIDUAL. 


It is the growing sentiment that there 1s one human 
family, and there must be no outcasts. Civilization must 
include all, be as broad as human nature. There must be 
no permanent under class, no outlying barbarism. This 
for human safety, for the need every part has for every 
other part. It is the whole earth now, or nothing. 

But the coming together of human kind on the earth is not 
to mean that henceforth we are to be like herding cattle, 
each individual soul lost in the universal mass. Sugges- 
tions of such a calamity are afloat. But there need be no 
alarm. Rebellion stirs in every soul. Humanity demands 
the individual. The effort is vain that would reduce us to 
a common pulp in the interests of the state, of religion, or 
of labor. Two facts appear—the fact of the common 
brotherhood, and the fact of the importance of the indi. 
vidual. Or, better stated possibly, the world is coming 
now to the embodiment of a commonwealth served by the 
voluntary conduct of its million members. What we aim 
at (when we are not blinded by some seemingly imperative 
demand to crush outright some recognized flagrant evil 
that needs to be outgrown rather than crushed) is to sub- 
stitute for force and outward authority the spontaneity and 
inner conviction of the soul. 

Government has been characterized as the social envelope 
that carries society safely on its otherwise perilous journey. 
But in the order of evolution this widespread official net- 
We have a striking analogy or 1l- 
lustration in the development of lower to higher orders in 
the structure of the animal kingdom. At first their protec- 
tion is the enveloping shell, that which the turtle wears, in 
which it secretes itself against the attacks ofthe unfriending 
elements. After, in higher creations, with the dawn of the 
protecting intelligence, “this bony structure is indrawn and 
becomes, as we see, skeleton, on which the seemingly de- 
fenceless flesh is hung. 

The whole meaning of all creative effort is to furnish at 
last the intelligent, self-directing individual. And we must 
proclaim now that the only method by which this devoutly- 
to-be-wished consummation can be reached is that of liberty; 
liberty, mind you, as means and method, not as end. We 
do not understand this quite; we go wrong; we act very 
much, often, with our majority rule, as the Old World 
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despots do. The evil things they do which we despise, we 
do ourselves, if this can be once sanctified by a majority 
yote. We forget the saying of the Chinese sage,—‘TI have 
observed that when a nation is about to fall, they make 
many laws.” That, however, we are losing belief in all 
our legislative ado is seen in the absence of that solemnity 
in the august presence of our rulers which hedged the old- 
time maker of laws. Properly speaking, law can not be 
made by any man or men; only a few regulations in con- 
formity with laws that are inherent in our nature. 
9. H. M. 
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PRESENT LIFE. 


We set for ourselves limits and imagine we have grown 
old and fixed. What butt this is the ordinary experience? 
We enthuse at twenty with fair and hopeful ideals,—our 
future rosy with visions of splendid achievements; at 
twenty-five we settle down to business; get ourselves 
stereotyped as we are at forty or fifty; and then go on the 
rest of our days, satisfied if we hold fast all we have. We 
have touched the summit of wisdom. We live 
little world of conformity and respectability, and think 
we are.very good. We draw around us our little circle, the 
boundary of our knowledge as we call it. Perhaps it is our 
no-knowledge, our easy-going guess or superstition. But 
none the less it forms a horizon line. 

And yet we cherish the hope tbat we are immortal. 
What sort of immortality are we contemplating? Are we 
to cross the boundry line of the two worlds carrying for- 
ever with us our dignified refusal to know aught more, and 


demanding that we be admitted to a place of comfort and» 


peace just as we were finished off and perfected on earth? 

‘Think of a universe peopled with souls thus embalmed 
in their own conceit! You wonder what is eternity to them, 
or they. to eternity. .-We want wine of immortal youth in 
this life.. We are as immortal now as we shall ever be. 
What is more beautiful, or more wise, than the eager ques- 
tioning of children? There is nothing more befitting age 
than the disinclination to rest absolutely with any present 
attainment; and for the sufficient reason that we shall so 
cheat ourselves and, as the phrase is, “‘come short of the 
glory of God” in us. » It is not so much progress as ascent 
—climbing. . With each ascent, a new horizon. We have 
added to the circumference of the world wherein we dwell. 
It is a succession of outgrowths, and of upgrowths. Noth- 
ing is fixed, all is movement; a grand procession of en- 
larging powers. ‘‘All parts away for the progress of souls, 
all religion, all solid things, arts, governments,—all that 
was or is apparent upon this globe, falls into niches and 
corners along the grand roads of the universe.” 

The old fact, touched with a new revelation, shines with 
new luster, and we see how poor and imperfect have been 
our sacred and final interpretations. 

It is to the present life we turn for hope and consolations 
in heavens we ourselves prepare. The prayer of Jesus is 
becoming the prayer of humanity—“Thy kingdom come 
on earth.” The pilgrimage thus being made back from the 
heavens where in thought we had strayed, to the earth 
where we were born, we turn with serious purpose to the 
task before us, namely, to create here the paradise fabled 
as lost in the dawn of the earth’s existence. The God sits 
aloof, as he should do, that we may not ourselves, doing 
nothing, claim everything. 


_O wisest God in heaven, 

' .No chiding send I thither 
That I lie thralled in bondage 
And thou vouchsaf’st no succor, 
Thou most dost win me, being 
What thou hast been ever; 
Not stooping to my folly 

_ Toraise me, weakling, throneward. 


UNITY. 
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THE BLUEBELL. 


Beneath an overhanging cliff, 
One quiet summer day 

I floated in my little skiff, 
Where shadows lay. 


And looking up there met my eye 
A blossom. dainty and fair, 

In shape a bell, blue as the sky, 
Waving in air. 


‘“ Sweet flower,” I said, ‘‘why dost thou spring 
Upon the rock so bare, 

Where not another living thing 
The place will share ?” 


Then up and rang the bonny bell, 
And said in melody,— 
“If none else on the rock will dwell, 
Can it spare me?” 
Cevia Doxrner. 


IN SWITZERLAND NOW. 
Il. 


Tiefencasten is a little village prettily situated in a deep 
mountain cup, out from which four roads climb; the road 


to Coire on the north, the road over the Albula Pass, that 


over the Julier Pass, and the Schyn-Strasse over whose nine 
miles of varied beauty I had had my morning walk. It was 
yet too early for the mid-day lunch; but I knew not where 
hunger might overtake me farther on, and I entered a little 
‘*Baeckerei”’ by the roadside to secure supplies in any 
chance. A curious room it was, a general ‘‘ country-store”’ 
on the smallest scale. In one corner were a few nonde- 
script odds and ends of dry goods; a plain deal table, with 
a chair or two, and a few substitutes for chairs, made the 
furniture of the room. A hay-maker from the field sat eat- 
ing his bread and drinking his beer, and chatting with the 
old couple who were the presiding divinities of the place. 
I found my conversation with the laborer more interesting 
to me than the purpose that had brought me over the thresh- 
old; an intelligent man, pleasant-faced, and speaking a 
very intelligible German. He had hardly left when in came 
the village blacksmith, who seemed not to have so many 
irons in the fire but that he could stop and chat with as 
much leisure as the wayfarer. He told me about his 
chamois hunting, of the habits of the swift creature, and in- 
sisted on running over*to his house to show me some of his 
hunter trophies. He was much interested in America. 
What pay does a man have for shoeing a horse all round? 
I told him I had paid two dollars in the city. He replied 
“T get four francs!” I asked him what wages the field- 
hands got. “‘ Two francs a day and their board; how much 
in America?” I told him I thought that twenty or twenty- 
five dollars a month, with keeping, would be called fair 
wages the year round. America seemed to him the land of 
opportunity, which I was far from denying; but I reminded 
him that, as money was more freely earned, so in some re- 
spects was the cost of living greater. The old couple spoke 
chiefly Romanisch, listening apparently with great interest 
to so much as they understood of our conversation. This 
dialect seems to prevail here among the people, though my 
companion said, laughingly, ‘‘ We have some seven dialects 
and languages hereabouts.” We left the place, he for his 
forge and I for my walk to the Albula Pass. These local 


touches are more to me than the contacts I find in the 


larger hotels, where I meet those who, like myself, are but 
pilgrims and sojourners and not of the soil. 
The sun shone warm on the shadeless mountain road 
along which most of my afternoon walk lay.- The most 
striking and picturesque part was the Berguener-Stein, 
where the road is cut into the precipitous rock high above 
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the gorge. The view down over the forest slopes and the 
narrow green valley beyond was very striking. I have mar- 
veled at the beauty and variety of the wild flowers along 
the way. I have heard much of the flora of Switzerland. 
I have read that June is the month for the flowers, though 
too early for the higher mountain paths. But the lateness 
of the summer this year preserves all this beauty of color 
for the traveler in late July. As I took a foot-path across 
the slope, avoiding the long curve of the road, and sat down 
for a moment’s rest, I counted over twenty varieties of 
wild-flowers within.a radius of my walking-stick; and I 
could have doubled the number by a little wider research. 
It would seem as if the “little busy bee ” might easily con- 

trol the honey manufacture with these resources, but the 
“cheap pauper labor of Europe,’’ about which we shall 
soon hear so much from the political stump, has entered the 
field against his unprotected business, and no little of the 
honey ‘served to the tourist with morning roll and coffee, as 
I am told, comes from the factories in Zurich and elsewhere 
and not from these flowers of the field. 

The early evening brings me in sight of Berguen, where 
I am to pass the night. The little town, as I look down 
upon it, with its huddled houses, the almost flat roofs cov- 
ered with coarse, weather- worn shingles, looks like a pile of 
drift-wood left by some high flood of the valley stream. I 
pass along the irregular street, without sidewalks, paved 
with cobble-stones and ‘sloping to the center for water-shed, 
to my inn or hotel. I am struck by the solid masonry of 
these houses, the walls being often three feet thick and cov- 
ered with cement, the small deep-recessed windows, and the 
frequent touches of artistic work, as in the carving on the 
heavy wooden doors, and the balconies or window-screens of 
wrought iron in really tasteful designs. Occasionally one 
sees a motto or legend conspicuously written upon the 
house, and very often the date of its construction. 
way I observed upon one house, “I build upon God,”—and 
I wondered if in all the details of that structure, the pay of 
the workmen, the material used, and yet more the life of 
the home within, the rather ostentatious affirmation found a 
verification. But some of the legends are suggestive and 
appropriate. I find abundant kindness and hospitality in 
my inn, and feel the human bond deeper than community 
of language or race. In the morning I am wakened by the 
tinkling of bells and the patter of feet over the pavement. 
I look out upon a flock of over a hundred goats, gathered 
from house to house, and driven by the shepherd, or goat- 
herd, who takes them to the mountain slopes and brings 
them back at night. Last night I saw them coming into 
the town, single ones and little groups separating to their 
particular folds as intelligently as a returning company of 
the villagers themselves to their homes. 

The morning was fair and fresh as I took my way on over 
the Albula Pass, and a memorable day it will remain to me. 
The road at first slowly ascended the green valley, with 
views of craggy mountain walls, the lower forest- slopes, and 
the swift Albula stream below with its musical flow. The 
higher peaks were snow-capped, and before I reached the 
summit of the Pass-I had passed deep banks of snow close 
by the road. The forests ceased entirely but not the wild- 
flowers. At the highest place, a half-mile stretch of marshy, 
bleak land, I plucked violets of deepest color, the small 


Alpine gentian, whose blue seems to me the richest of all © 


blue color,—as if it caught the hue of the overhanging sky 
and focused it there—and many other flowers beside. I 
concluded that this must be a favorite region for botanists 
and bug-hunters, for I met no less than half a dozen men 
with their nets and their flower-boxes tramping over this 
upland field. Descending to the Engadine valley I saw in 
a patch of springy ground by the way the finest bed of 
cowslips I ever saw—standing a full foot in height, the 
rich gold brilliant upon the background of glossy green. 
The sight took me back to my childhood days and the little 
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meadow whither I used to go for these first-fruits of the 
spring. Even at this height I saw herds of cattle anq 
flocks of goats on the mountain slopes busily feeding upon 
the scanty but sweet grass that manages to find root in the 
shelving. shale and soil. It was a picturesque sight to seg 
the herdsman or goatherd, now lying upon the mountain. 
side, and now with staff in hand seeking the wanderers to 
eall them back. How much of the old Bible speech is lost 
to us to-day by reason of our different surroundings and 
habits of life! To be sure we know from books all its fig. 
ures of speech, but the scenes:are not of daily occurrence 
before our eyes, a part of our common life. 
As I descend the Passa fine view of snow-capped peaks 


is spread before,—the pyramidal top of Piz Mezzem and 


the line of Piz Languard leading the train. The upper En. 
gadine valley, along which the young Inn pours to meet 
the Danube, comes more and more into view. I enter the 
valley at Ponte, where in the closing year of the last cen. 
tury the French and Austrians fought for a half day by the 
Inn bridge amid snow and ice; but nature has blotted out 
all signs of the strife. To my right lie twenty miles of the 
Upper Engadine which will make my morrow’s walk, end. 
ing at the summit of the Maloja Pass. F. L. H. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


Eprtor or Unity: Whata wonderful work is being done 
for the poor boys and girls in our large cities, by givi 
them a few days in the country to get a little fresh life 
into their poor bodies! Their expressions of joy and grati: 
tude and their improved looks when they return, are ample 
recompense for all the trouble and expense incurred. I 
have been thinking that an equal joy and benefit would cer- 
tainly result if the thousands of ignorant and awkward, 
but keenly appreciative country boys and girls, could have 
the opportunity to visit our large cities for a few days. The 
expense is what prevents such a thing, if they must go to 
the hotels or respectablé boarding houses. 

It occurred to me that perhaps some of the rich, benevo- 
lent people in the city of Chicago would initiate such a 
movement, and take into their care, and under their guid- 
ance a number of boys and girls too poor to come otherwise, 
but to whom such an opportunity of seeing the sights of 
that great city and of learning what civilized life to-day is 
capable of doing for man, would be more really educating, 
Aplifting and broadening than months of slow life in the 
(country, which is all they know anything about. 

» I was born and lived in the country exclusively, until one 
memorable day in my tenth year an invitation came from 
Mr. Edgar Huidekoper, of Meadville, Pa., to my older sis- 
ter and myself, to spend the Fourth of J uly with his fam- 
ily. When my father (who was one of the founders and 
trustees of Meadville Theological School) made this known 
to us, we were wild with delight, but a little alarmed, withal, 
because we knew of his great wealth. Imagine our sur- 
prise when he met us in the most cordial easy manner, took 
us over his house, pointing out fine pictures, books, stat- 
uary, and explained to our comprehension the use of various 
things of which he too truly divined we were ignorant. 
With him and his family we went to his father’s home 


where a Sunday-school picnic was to be held on the lawnin_ 


front of the house, where that remarkable and lovable Ham 
Jam Huidekoper (of whom we had heard so much, princi- 
pally on account of his funny name) talked to the children, 
and Miss Lizzie, who by the way to my childish astonishment 
was not gorgeously arrayed, but simple and sweet, passed 
the “refreshments.” Then we were taken to witness the 
grand display of fire-works in the evening, all this time 
most tenderly cared for and entertained. I should have 
thought I was in Paradise, but for one single thing 
which occurred at the tea table. Mrs. Huidekoper asked 
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each one if she should help them to some strawberry pre- 
gerves or brandied peaches. That word “brandied” dis- 
pelled the illusion. How vividly I recall it! To me that 
one day opened wide the door into a new world. Those 
dear people have deserved “ everlasting salvation” in my 
opinion ever since. 

Is not my idea a feasible one? Why may we not give 

r country children the pleasure of seeing what your 
great city contains? 


A FRIEND TO CHILDREN. 


Dear Unity: The following lines, in harmony with the 
teachings of Unrry, are from “ The Sermon in the Hospital,”’ 
by Ugo Bassi, deservedly recommended in your columns 


last week by J. 8.: 
“ Measure thy life by loss instead of gain; 
Not by the wine drunk, but the wine poured forth: 
For love’s strength standeth in love’s sacrifice; 
And whoso suffers most hath most to give.” 


A copy of the sermon was sent to an inmate of an insane 
asylum, and, after her death, it was found among her treas- 
ures, the margins of its pages written over in pencil with 
its praises. Would that it might reach many sick-rooms 
with its tender cheer! Yours very truly, 

M. H. Le Row. 
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Religious Reconstruction. 
Ellis. | 
The general nature and outcome of Mr. Savage’s dis- 
courses are well understood byreaders of Uniry. Mr. Sav- 
age is one of the best representatives of modern scientific ra- 
tionalism, warmed and vivified by a glowing religious faith 
and ideal. 
form a useful library of searching thought and criticism on 
the topics connected with modern religious questions. His 
latest volume comprises a series of fifteen discourses, each 
giving that new interpretation of old religious ideas con- 
tained in the recent teachings of science which the world 
stands in such need of to-day. Some of the subjects with 
which these discourses deal are “ Religion and Theology,” 
‘‘The Scriptures,” “The Fall of Man,” “Jesus,” ‘‘The 
Destiny of the Soul,” etc. The writer designs the aim of 
his book as “‘an earnest attempt to answer earnest questions 
that have come from all over the land.” New ideas respect- 
ing the origin and growth of the universe necessitate “a 
parallel readjustment of the thought side of the religious 
life.” The fatailiar motto from Tennyson is selected for the 
title page. “The thoughts of men are widened with the 


process of the suns,” and Mr. Savage dedicates his book to 
himself. 


“That self thatshineth o’er me as a star, 
* « * * * + * 


My blessed counterpart it shines above, 
And since as with God’s hand it holds me fast, 
It bids me know it shall be all my own.” 2. ww: 


Ry M.J. Savage. Bo ton: George H. 


The Futherhood of God. By Rev. John Coleman Adams. Boston: 
Universalist Publishing House. Cloth, pp. 96. 

This small volume is a clear, intelligent statement of a 
living, loving, hopeful truth familiar to the liberal thinker, 
but full of blessed encouragement to those struggling with 
the terrible doctrines of total depravity, eternal punishment, 
and the like. Here are some of its cheering words: “ The 
labor, then, of the Divine love will be to keep us in 
the way of righteousness;” “the severities of Heaven lie in 
the direction of sin or the backward step of the soul;” 
Creation “is not done but doing;” “the whole scheme of 
life centers in and takes its meaning from life’s high pur- 
pose;” “the light that streams from it [the fact of the 
spiritual world] illuminates conscience as well as intellect, 
it reveals a duty as well asa hope.” These brief quotations, 
chosen at random, will serve to convey something of the 
helpful, wholesome spirit of the book, which will, we hope, 


His published sermons and lectures already. 
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reach many souls in need of its cheering truths, and, . 
through its many-sided view, convince as well as uplift its 
readers. B. L. G. 
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THE HOME. 
THE CH:!LD AND THE PIMPERNEL. 
‘Dear Pimpernel, grandpapa says 
Your name means a smile; * 


Then why do you keep on dark days 
Shut close all the while? 


‘*Mamma tells me I must look bright 
On the gloomiest day; 

That smiles are the sunshine of home 
When the skies’ are so gray. 


‘* But you only smile when you see 
The sun in the sky, 

And whenever a storm is at hand 
-You shut fast your eye.” 


Then the pimpernel blushed and replied 
To the child in her quest, 

‘Flowers and children must do as they’re bid, 
For mothers know best. 


ie 
‘“ Mine tells me to close when *twill rain 
And I always obey— 
Aud the children know when I smile 
It will be a fair day.”’ 


ANNA M, PRATT. 


HARRY’S LESSON. 

It is natural for boys to throw stones. I love to see a 

vigorous little fellow brace his shoulders, give a swing to 
bis arm that no girl can imitate, and let the missile fly from 
his hand with unerring aim, if the target is a stone wall or 
any object where neither cat nor dog, bird nor squirrel is 
resting. . Boys need to be very careful about the target or 
they may make a sad mistake as Harry did. 
_ He was in the country for a few weeks, and had the 
pleasure of fetching the cows from the pasture every even. 
ing. This was done with much whistlin# and throwing of 
stones. Grandfather declared the path would be well 
cleared of pebbles before Harry went home. 

One evening he saw a bird resting on a tree in advance 
of him. He had been cutting off thistle-heads and golden 
rod with great dexterity, and without a thought the stone in 
his hand sped, swift as an arrow, toward the bird and in an 
instant it fell to the ground. Harry ran and picked it up. 
The poor thing lay in his hand helpless, gasping; soon it 
did not even gasp; it was dead. 

Harry heard other birds twittering above him; it seemed 
to him they were telling the awful news to all the world. 
The hot tears fell on the lifeless thing in his hand: He 
stroked its feathers, breathed in its little bill and tried to 
warm it in his bosom all in vain. — 

Everybody at the house knew something had happened, 
for, though Harry drove the cows into the barn-yard and 
carefully put up the bars, there was no merry whistle and 
no one had seen him throw a stone. He asked his grand- 
mother to come to his bed-room and there he took the bird 
from his bosom, and with many tears told the story. Dear 
grandmother talked to him very kindly, and repeated some 
beautiful words for him to remember. 

Then Harry tenderly buried the bird and recited the 
words over the grave as a burial service; also, although he 
may not have been conscious of it, as an act of self-conse- 
cration. ‘The words were these: 


“ He prayeth best who loveth best 
All things both great and small, 

For the dear God who loveth us 
He made and loveth all.” . 


8. E. B. 


——_— —- -- 


*Anagallis, the botanical name of the pimpernel, is a Greek word meaning 
cheerful or laughing. . The flower closes on the approach of unpleasant weather. 
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Chicago.—The Western Secretary, John 
R. Effinger, moves out this week on his fall 
campaign. The next two Sundays he will 
spend at Sioux City, Iowa. 

—Mrs. E. T. Leonard, secretary of the Sun- 
day--chool Society, who has been rusticating 
in Helena Valley, Wi is. is again at her ac- 
customed post of duty at headquarters, ready 
for another term of faithful and efficient 
service. Seer 
-——The end of thewprésent week will see a 
general home-coming of absent ministers, 
and next Sunday the church doors will be 
again opened to receive their congregations. 

-Rev. John Cyrus Mitchell, of Danvers, 
Mass., called at headquarters last week on his 
way to visit friends at Evansville, Wis. ‘ 
—The closing vacation service at All Souls 


church was conducted last Sunday by Miss 


C. J. Bartlett, pastor of All Souls Church, 
Sioux Falls, Dak. She preached a noble 
sermon on the theme “ Why Ought We to Be 
Good?” a sermon helpful alike to young 
and old. -After stating the common motives 
to goodness, the fear of punishment and the 
hope of reward, she set forth clearly and 
ably the true motive which should govern 
our actions, the desire to do right for right’s 
sake, the aspiration to be a part of the moral 
order of the universe, to find the strength 
and joy that come of adjusting ourselves to 
the eternal divine law. Happiness, she 
thought, was not the true end of striving. 
The noble life must be the first aim, whether 
it result in joy or pain. While it is true that 
the pure and noble life is the truly blessed 
life, and while it is inconceivable that it 
could be otherwise under the reign of 
“ Eternal Goodness,” yet if by any means 
evil could get the upper hand in the universe 
and the law be reversed, still the duty to be 
noble and pure would remain. Mi-s Bartlett 
will always be gladly heard by Chicago 
Unitarians. 


Rockford, Ill.—This isa beautiful, grow- 
ing city of 25,000 population. On a recent 
hour’s trip about the city we found a new 
church building going up, near the center, 
known as the “Church of the Christian 
Union.” This is being erected by Dr. Kerr’ S 


Liberal Society, now of several bol exist- 


ence in Rockford. From conversation with 
the contractor and a hasty personal inspection 
the following information was obtained: The 
building is 110 by 65 feet, of composite and 
of unique architecture, designed by Silsbee of 
Chicago. There is no steeple, but in place of 
it a resemblance to a Mohammedan dome 
stande over the southwest corner and gives to 
it its only distinctively ecclesiastical appear- 
ance. o two of the windows are alike in 
size or design. It has a large projecting bay 
window upon the west side, and another large 
window upon the south side, furnishing plenty 
of light and sunshine. Up tothe water-table 
a fine, white stone from Berea, O., is used, to 
be followed by St. Louis red pressed py 
The high-walled basement is to be used as 
lecture hall, Sunday-school room and for 
social gatherings, an ample kitchen being 
also provided. The auditorium is to have a 
circular seating capacity of about 600, with 
the pulpit platform in the center of longer 
side. There are two ample entrances from 
the street, and two large }arlors on the right, 
united by folding panel doors. The base- 
ment will be finished for occupancy in the 
fall, but the remainder will not be completed 
until spring. The estimated cost is $25,000. 
This edifice is an illustration of the modern 
church idea as it is being worked out among 
so many of the recent liberal churches in the 
west. It seeks to adapt itself to the wants 
and needs of the religious and social life of 
the men and women of to-day, and brings 
everything to that requirement. As an ex- 
ample of this tendency we judge this new 
church at Rockford to bea happv illustration 
H. D. 8. 


Weirs, N. H.—The eleventh annual 
Grove meeting was held at this place August 
8 and 5, with a full attendance, and profound 
interest throughout. The opening meeting 
was led by Rev. C. W. Heizer, of Manchester, 
N.H., subject, “‘ Our Thought of God.” Rev. 
A. P. Putnam, of Concord, Mass., preached 
at 10:30 a. M. on ** The Book of Books.” Rev. 
J. Edward Wright, of Montpelier, Vt., 
preached at 2:30 p. M. on the “ Law of Salva- 
tion.” On Friday evening a large audience 
listened to a lecture by Rev. James Kay Ap- 
plebee, of Marblehead, Mass., on “ Mac- 
beth: A Drama of Conscience.” Rev. Fielder 
Israel led the conference meeting, on Satur- 
day morning. Rev. Mr. Applebee preached 
at 10:30 A. M. on the text “God hath not left 
himself without a witness.” At 2:30 P. M. 
was held the laymen’s meeting, presided over 
by Hon. George B. Loring, of Salem, Mass. 
The large mass meeting ‘in Music Hall at 
7:30 P. M. was conducted by Rev. 8. C. Beane; 
sabhact. “ What do Unitarians Believe?” The 
conference meeting on Sunday was led by 
Rev. N. 8. Hill, of Laconia, N. H., the sub- 
ject being “ Unconscious Influence.” The 
preaching service by Rev. F. B. Hornbrooke, 
of Newton, Mass., was well attended, and the 
afternoon service was held at 2:30 P. M., in 
which the Rev. E. A. Horton, of Boston, 
preached on “The Five Pillars. » The fare- 
well meeting on Sunday evening was con- 
ducted by Rev. C. W. Heizer, of Manchester, 
N. H., and formed a fitting close tothis excel- 
lent and helpful session. ‘“God’s Provi- 
dence” wasthesubject, and earnest words were 
spoken a several clergyman. The Associa- 
tlon voted to hold the meetings at Weirs an- 
other year, the date to be announced later. 
The following officers were elected: Presi- 
dent, C. S. Beane, of Newburyport, Mass.; 
secretary, Rev. E. C. Abbott, of Lawrence, 
Mass.; treasurer, Mr. J. C. A. Hill, of Con- 
cord, N. H. These meetings will be looked 
forward to with pleasure the coming year, 
proving as they have at this time a season 
both of spiritual quickening and of social 
good feeling. The White mountain excur- 
sion on this occasion proved a very agreeable 


accession to the general pleasures. 
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Post-Office Mission Work.—A corre. 
spondent of the Christian Register sums up 
the results of some quiet work in the line of 
the Post-Office Mission. Ina city of 16,009 
population, having a college with five hundred 
students, there was a graduatin ec class of ten 

two of whom were atheists, two Disciples, one 
Presbyterian, three Methodists, one agnostic 
and one undecided. ‘They were furnished 
with Unitarian literature for three months,” 
“ At the end of that time” says the correspon- 

de it, “the two atheists, one of the Disciples, 
the agnostic, the Presbyterian, and the ‘ unde. 

cid -d’ one were enthusiastic. Unitarians. 
One of them will enter the Unitarian minis- 
try at no distant day. These were the brain. 

iest students in the college.” This only goes 
to lend emphasis to a condition of things be. 
coming every day more prominent, and plainly 
indicating that scores of people not only 
would be Unitarians if they understood 
the broad and uplifting principles of our 
faith, but also that many are to-day Unita- 
rians without knowing it. We can not too 
liberally distribute so much of our literature 
as will help the undecided to place themselves 
on the sound basis of an active liberal faith. 


The Other Side.—The report in the Lon: 
don 7'imes of a missionary meeting recently 
held in London contains the following state- 
ment of the testimony of the bishop of Mis- 
souri: “In America the Unitarian church, 
which though in many respects estimable, 
was not a missionary church, was dying out; 
while the Mormon body in spite of its many 
disadvantages of creed, was numerically in- 
creasing, because it devoted much attention 
to.missions.” The bishop might have added 
weight to his words by a few figures, in the 
absence of which we are to presume either 
that the fact was too patent to need demon- 
stration or not ‘worthy of more detailed state- 
ment. It would be interesting to see the 
statistics on which he based his statement. 


Tremont, [ll.—RKev. Clark G. Howland 
if Lawrence, Kans., will occupy his old, 
pulpit at Tremont on Sunday, September 2 
His return after so many years’ absence will 
he vives with Baie ind many friends. 
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Care io the Children 


Children feel the debility of the changing 
seasons, even more than adults, and they be- 
come cross, peevish, and uncontrollable. 

he blocd should be cleansed and the syste: 
invigorated by the use of Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 

“Last Spring my two children were vaccl- 

~ nated. Soon after, they broke all out with run- 
ning sores, so dreadful I thought I should lose 
them. Hood's Sarsaparilla cured them con. 

pletely; and they have been healthy ever 
since. Ido feet that Hood's Sarsaparilla 
saved iy children to me.’ -Mrs. GC L. 
THOMPSON, West Warren, Mass. 


Purify the Blood 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla is. characterized by 
three peculiarities : ist, the combination ot 
remedial agents; 2d, the proportion; 3d, the 
process of securing the active medicina: 
qualities. The rest]t is-a medicine of unusual 
strength, effecting cures hitherto unknown. 
Send for book containing additional evidence. 


*“ Hood’s. Sirsa erilla tones tp my system, 
purifies my |lood, sharpens my -apretite. and 
seems to make me over.” J. P. THOMPSON, 
Register of Deeds, Lowell, Mss. 


‘‘Hood’s Sarsaparilla beats all others, and 
is worth its weightin gold.” I. BARRINGTON, 
130 Bank Street, New York City. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Sold by all druggists. $1; six for $5. Made 
only by C. I. HOOD & CO., Lowell, Mass. 


| Joo Doses One Dollar. 
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Boston, Mass.—Rev. Mr. Davis, im- 

risoned last October for one year for preach- 
ing upon the common without a city license, 
sti]] remains in jailin preference to yielding 
his point of perfect freedom to preach. 
Meanwhile his family are aided by friends 
who sympathize in his voluntary martyrdom. 
The conditions of the usual license are so 
simple that the issue of Mr. Davis lies on the 
border line between liberty and dangerous 
Jooseness. 

The vacation dust is rising in city school- 

houses and churches; Sunday-school atténd- 
ance records are getting ready; the cloud of 
theological mist, is appearing in the sky; 
ynion religious meetings are near the van- 
ishing point. The Sunday-school Society at 
the American Unitarian Association building 
is now stocked anew with eastern and western 
manuals, and the best English popular Sun- 
day-school literature. Mr. Spaulding thinks 
he has nearly completed his contemplated 
series of school services—hymns and manuals. 
He has made it as comprehensive as any of 
the series published by other denominational 
houses. 
—The dome of the state house has a new 
covering of gold, making it vie with our large 
electric lights, being visible from hill-tops 
twenty miles distant. 


Oakland, Cal.—A course of three 
popular and musically illustrated lectures on 
the three great composers, Mozart, Beethoven 
and Mendelssohn, by Rev. C. W. Wendte, is 
announced to begin August 31, in the Unita- 
rian church at Oakland. 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


CHICAGO CALENDAR. 


CHURCH OF THE MEssIAH, corner Michi- 
an avenue and Twenty-third street. David 
itter, minister. Sunday, September 2, serv- 

ices at 11 A.M.; 7:30 P.M., Religious Study 
Class. 

Unity Cuurcn, corner Dearborn avenue 
and Walton place. Thomas G. Milsted, min- 
ister. Sunday, September 2, services at 10:45 
A.M. 

Turrp UNITARIAN CHURCH, corner Mon- 
roe and Laflin streets. James Vila Blake, 
minister. Sunday, September 2, services ‘at 
10:45 A. M. 

ALL SuuLs CHURCH, corner Oak wood boule- 
vard and Langley avenue. Jenkin Lloyd 
Jones, minister. Sunday, September 2, serv- 
ices at 11 a. M.; Bible Class, 7:30 Friday eve- 
ning. | 

Unrry Cuurcnu, HinspAaLE. W. C. Gan- 
nett, minister. Sunday, September 2, services 
at10:45 a. M. 

Unton TEACHERS’ MEETING at the Chan- 
ning Club room, 175 Dearborn street, Mon- 
day, September 3, at noon. Rev. Mr. Jones 
will lead. 


“Allrun down ” from the weakening effects 
of warm weather, you need a good tonic and 
blood: purifier like Hood’s Sarsaparilla. Give 
this peculiar medicine a trial. Sold by all 
druggists. 


WE take pleasure in calling attention to the 
advertisement of thé Liberal Publishing 
Company elsewhere in this paper. Rev. F. 
W.N. Hogenhalts, well known to UNITY 
readers, is connected with this company, and 
the book advertised, Doctor Kuenen’s famous 
work on Old Testament criticism, is indis- 
pensable to the thorough Bible student, and 
remarkably cheap at the price named. 


Teachers during vacation, farmers’ sons when work 
is slack on the farm, and any others not fully and prof- 
itably emplo ed, can learn something to their advant- 

yy. applying to B. F. JOHNSON & CO., 1009 Main 
St., ichmond, Va. 
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WANSTED—A gents to supply any book cus- 
tomers ask for. Extra pay on 40 books. 
‘Outfits 30 cents. C. H. Kerr & Co.. Publishers, Chicago. 
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NERVES! NERVES! ! 


What terrible visions this little word brings 
before the eyes of the nervous. 
Headache, Neuralgia, 
Indigestion, Sleeplessness, ‘ 
Nervous Prostration, 
All stare them in the face. Yet all these nervous 
troubles can be cured by using 


Parine's 
elery 
OMmNpouUn 


For The Nervous 


.The Debilitated 


The Aged. ‘ic 
THIS GREAT NERVE TONIC 


Also contains the best remedies for diseased con- 
ditions of the Kidneys, Liver, and Blood, which 
always accompany nerve troubles. 

Itis a Nerve Tonic, an Alterative, a Laxative, 
and a Diuretic. That is why it 


CURES WHEN OTHERS FAIL. 
$1.00 a Bottle. Send for full particulars. 
WELLS, RICHARDSON & CO., Proprietors, 
BURLINGTON, VT. 
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READ THIS! 


A $2 WASHING MACHINE FREE! 


The Patent office at Washington have just 
| granted us a patent for our Wonderful SELF- 
OPERATING Washing Machine, and to introduce 

them, we will give away 1000. It isthe greatest 
= labor-saving invention in the world. It washes 
the clothing clean, without the wash-board or 
any rubbing whatever. We have already given 
away a few samples, and through these have sold 
over 100,000 Washers. One lady in Chicago & 
(Mrs. McDermott, 338 W. 15th St.,) was so well 
pleased with her sample that she became an 

nt, and has sold over 1200in four months. 

@ have scores of just such examples asthis. It 
pays ‘‘to cast your bread upon the waters.” We 
intend to sell not less than ONE MILLION 
WASHERS this year, and to do this we will first 
start by GIVING AWAY 1000 samples. All we 
ask of those who receive one isthat they will give 
it a good trial, and, if satisfactory, recommend it 
to their friends. Agentsare coiningmoney. We 
have several who are making $10 per day and up- 
wards. ‘First come, first served.” So if you 
want one from the lot we are going to give away, 
send your name and address at once. 

Address, MONARCH LAUNDRY WORKS, 
420 Wabash Av., Chicago,Ill. (Mention this paper 
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603 Swine Machine Free 


We want one person in every village, town and township, to 
keepin their homes a line of our ART SAMPLES; to those 
yho will keep and simply show these samples to those who call, 

e will send, free, the very best Sewing Machine manufactured 
in the world, with all the attachments. This machine 1s made 
after the SINGER patents, which have expired. Before the patents 
run out, this style machine, with the attachments, was sold for 
$93 ; it now sells for $50 Reader, itmay seem to you the most 
WONDERFUL THING ON EARTH, but you can secure one of 
these machines ABSOLUTELY FREE, vovided your application 
comes in first, from your locality, and if you will keep in your 
home and show to those who call, a set of our elegant and un- 
equaled art samples. Wedonot ask you to show these sam- 
ples for morethan two months, and then they become your 
own property ‘The art samples are sent to you ABSOLUTELY 
FREE ofcost How can we do all this?—easily enough! We often 
get as much as $2,000 or $3,000 in trade from even a small place, 
after our art samples have remained where they could be seen for 
a month ortwo. We need one person in each locality, all over 
the country, and take this means of securing them at once. 
Those who write to us at once, will secure, FREE, the very best 
Sewing Machine manufactured, and the finest general assort- 
ment of works of high art ever shown together in America. All 
particulars FREE by return mail Write at once; a postal card 
on which to write to us will cost you but one cent, andafter you 
Know all, should you conclude to go no further, why no harm is 
fone. Wonderful as it seems, you need no capital—all is free. 

Address at once, TRUE &CO., AUGUSTA, MAINE. 


Free Traders 


Who are disposed to examine the tariff question from 
the standpoint of their opponents, can find no more 
adequate and concise presentation of the protectionist 
theory than is afforded by the American Protec- 
tionists’ Manual, by 
characterized by the Philadelphia Bulletin as 
inent tariff advocate ; industrious and conscientious 

attainments of high degree.” aud 
pages ; cloth, 75 cents; paper, 25 cents, postpaid. 


ILES B. STEBBINS, who is. 
‘a prom-. 
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‘The Woman's Journal, 


CHARLES H. KERR & CO., Publishers, 
175 Dearborn Street Chicago. 
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A Weekly Paper, 
Founded (870, devoted to Woman’s Interests, 
and especially to Woman Suffrage. 


EDITORS: 


LUCY STONE, 


H. B. BLACKWELL, 
ALICE STONE BLACKWELL. 


CONTRIBUTORS: 


Mary A. Livermore, Frances E. Willard, Julia War 
Howe, Mrs. H. M. Tracy Catler, Elizabeth Stuart 
Phelps, Dr. Mary Putnam Jacobi, Mary F. Eastman, 
Dr. Emily Blackwell, Miss Mary E. Beedy, Harriot 
Prescott Spofford. 


Four weeks on trial, FREE. One year oa 
trial to new subscribers, $1.50. Regular price 


per year, $2.50, To Libraries and Reading 
Rooms, half-price. Address 


WOMAN’S JOURNAL, Boston, Mass. 


“It is the only paper I take, and I find it invaluable 
to me."’—Louwisa M.. Aicolt. 


‘*T would give up my daily paper sooner thaa the 
WomAN's JOURNAL.’’—Maria Mitchell. 


‘‘It is an armory of weapons to all who are battling 
for the rights of humanity.”"—Mary A. Livermore. 


“The best source of information upon the woman 
question that I know.’’—Clara Barton. 


‘Tt is an exceedingly bright paper, and what ie far 
better, a just one. I could not do witheut it.”—*"* Joaiah 
Allen’s Wife’ (Marietta Holley). 


‘*'The WomAN'sS JOURNAL has long heen my outlook 
upon the great and widening world of woman's work, 
worth and victory. It has no peer in this noble office 
and ministry. Its style is pure and its spirit exalted.” 
—Frances EH. Willard. 


Woman Suffrage Tracts. 


Thirty-six different Woman Suffrage Tracts (sample 
copies) post-paid for 10 cents. Address 


Cc. WILDE, Woman’s Journal Office, 
Boston, Mass, 
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THE WOMAN'S TRIBUNE 


Published Weekly by 


CLARA BEWICK COLBY, Epiror, 
BEATRICE, NEBRASKA. 


Subscription Price, $1.00 a year, 
five weeks for 10 cents. 


Sample copies, 
Single copies, § cents. 


Tuer Woman's TRIBUNE was founded in 1883. It has 
a wide circulation and many able writers among its 
contributors. It gives reports of woman suffrage con- 
ventions and of legislation relating to women, and its 
departments of law, hygiene, literature, etc., make it 
interesting to all classes of readers. 


Persons in sympathy with the work of the National 
Woman Suffrage Association—Elizabeth Cady Stan- 
ton, president; Susan B. Anthony, vice-president— 
will find it, as also all official announcements, duly 
recorded in the Woman's TRIBUNE. Every person in- 
terested in the effort to obtain political, legal and in- 
dustrial equality for women should become subecri- 
bers. Readers are invited to send items of news and 
names for sample copies. 


PREMIUM. 


For aclub of twenty new yearly subscribers to the 
WoMAN’s TRIBUNE the three splendid volumes of the 
Woman Snffrage History will be furnished in cloth as 
a ee or a club of twenty-five the same bound 
in leather. 


Liberal cash premiums will be given to ca” vassers. 


The WomAN’s TRIBUNE and Unrry to one address 
one year for $2.10. 


FLY KILLER. 
Dutcher’s is the only reliable, Powerful Killer. 
Certain death. Quick work. Commence early, kill 
off. the young, prevent reproduction, and enjoy calm 
repose. 
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ECULL WEIGHT 
PURE 


_ Ite superior excellence preven in millions of 
homes for more than aj quartero: acentury. Itis 
used by the United States Government. Endorsed 
by the heads of the Great Universities as the Strong- 
est, Purest, and most nealthfui. Dr. Price's 
Cream Baking Powder does not contain Am- 
monia, Limn,or Alum. Sold only in Cans. 


PRICE BAKING POWDER CO., 
NEW YORK. CHICAGO. ST. LOUIS. 


Se et ot ty 


THE 


New York, Penn. & Ohio 


RAILROAD, 


In connection with 


New York, Lake HRIE & Western R. R. 


Buffalo, Niagara Falls, 
New York, Albany, 
Saratoga, Boston, 
AND OTHER EASTERN CITIES. 
3 THROUGH EXPRESS TRAINS 


TO THE EAST, 
——W ITH — 

Paliman Palace Sleeping Coaches, Pullman 
Buffet Sleeping Coaches, Pullman Hotel 
Coaches, Parlor Cars, and 
Elegant Day Coaches. 


R. H. SOULE, L. P. FARMER, 
General Manager. General Pass. Agent. 
WE “YOR. 


Make the Baby Laugh 


Mt will, whenever Papa and Mamma are in sight, if it is 
od. A nourished. Itis the healthy child's normal 
eondition. If your baby is not that way, 


RIDGE’S FOOD 


will help you make himso. Woo.uricu & Co. on label. 


$15 ba 10 ome made working for us. 


gents preferred can furnish a horse and give 
their whole time to the business. Spare moments may 
be profitably employed also. A few vacan:ies in 
towns and cities. B. F. JOHNSON & CO., 1009 Main 
St., Richmond, Va. 
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THE EVOLUTION OF IMMORTALITY 


By Dr. C. T. Stockwell. Suggestions of an individual 
immortality, based upon our organic and life history. 
Cloth, large 12mo, gilt top, half trimmed edges. 
Price, $1.00. 


‘One of the most original and convincing arguments 
in favor of a future life for the individual, which we 
have everread. . . . The book has the great merit 
of brevity, is written in a lucid style, andis of great in- 
terest. We can detect some places where the aryu- 
ment might be strengthened, yet as a whole, we think 
this book the strongest ever written in defense of the 
immortality of the soul.”"—Qmaha World. 


THE FAITH THAT MAKES FAITHFUL. 
Eight Life-Sermons, by William C. Gannett and Jen- 
kin Lloyd Jones. Pages 131. In imitation parch- 
ment, 50 cents. Cloth, full gilt, $1.00. A special 


edition in paper, 10 copies, $1.50; by mail, $1.65; no 

less number sold. 

The topics: Blessed be Drudgery, I Had a Friend, 
A Cup of Cold Water, and Wrestling and Blessing, by 
Mr. Gannett; and Faithfulness, Tenderness, the 
Seamless Robe, and the Divine Benediction, by Mr. 
Jones. ‘All who try to make their religion a thing of 
the present, who try to find living remedies for Jiving 
difficulties, will be greatly helped by this publication. 
—Boston Transcript. 


EVOLUTION AND CHRISTIANITY. 
A Study, by Rev. J.C. F.Grumbine. Cloth, square 
18mo, beveled edges. Price, 50 cents. 


“It is full of eloquent passages.”"—Frances Power 
Cobbe. 


‘*The author has conducted his argument on the 
great question involved in a plain, practical way.’’— 
Columbus Daily Despatch. 


PRACTICAL PIETY. 

Four Sermons delivered at Central Music Hall, Chi- 
cago, by Rev. Jenkin Lloyd Jones. Subjects: ‘The 
Economies of Religion,” ‘' Bread versus Ideas,” 
‘Present Sanctities,’’ ‘‘The Claims of the Chil- 
dren.’’ Limp cloth, squarei8mo. Price, 80 cents. 


‘‘The sermons are short, bright, earnest, graphic in 
expression, often poetical in their thought; and alto- 
gether among Mr. Jones's best..-— The Unitarian, 

‘The texts are mere mottoes for naturalistic talk, 
or now and then the talk is very good.”—New 
York Evangelist. 

*,.*Any of these books mailed on receipt of 
price. Catalogues free, Agents wanted for 
these and 300 other books. 

CHARLES H. KERR & CO., 
Publishers and Booksellers, 
175 Dearborn St., Chicago’ 


A PURE SOULED LIAR. 


An anonymous novel. In a review from advance 
sheets. 7'he Open Court says: 

‘‘A Pure Souled Liar is, for originality of plot, 
finished and entertainin style, and high purpose, one 
of the most notable books of fiction recently issued 
from the press. Added to this is the wonderful air of 
reality that pervades the book, especially in the open- 
ing chapter. This is due, we think, in part to very 
cunning art, and also to the circumstance of the 
author's complete incognito. . . . Directness of sty 
and sincerity of purpuse characterize every page. Th 
personnel of the story are chosen from that enticing 
a ay pe class, marked by aspiring souls and 

ohemian instincts, the students of a modern ‘Art 
Institute; thus supplying an agreeable variety to the 


| motive and characters of the average society novel, of 


which we are getting rather too many.” 
Paper, 16mo, 50 cents, by mail or at the bookstores. 
CHARLES H. KERR & CO., Publishers, 
175 Dearborn St., Chitago. 


AMERICAN PROTECTIONIST’S 


By GILES B. STEBBINS. 200 © pages. 
Allabout the Ta- ANU AL riff. e best 
cheap book on‘ he B Protection side 

dorsed by the leading newspapers of the cou: - 
trv. Paper edition 25 cents. Handsome cloth ed- 


ition on fine paper, 75c., mailed. Agents wanted. 
CO., Publishers and Bookeellers, Chicago. 


CURE™.DEAF 


Pecx’s Parent Improvep CusHi0nsDp 
Ear Drums Perfectly Restore the 
Hearinp, whether the deafness is caused 
by colds, fevers or injuries to the natural 
drums. Invisible, comfortable, always 


in position. Music, conversation, whis- 
ng eee distinctly. We refer to those 
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TO LITERATURE STUDENTS 


We have lately concluded an arrangement with the 
Eastern publishing house controlling the publication 
of the books of 


GEORGE WILLIS COOKE, 


by which we can offer them to our customers at speciy) 
low prices. The retail price of the books is $2.00 per 
volume, our price by mail to any address $1.50 per 
volume or $4.00 for the three volumes. We can give 
discounts from these low prices to our authorized 
agents or to Unity Clubs ordering several copies at 
time The full titles of the books are as follows: 


RALPH WALDO EMERSON: His Life, 
Writings and Philosophy. Cloth, 12mo, 390 pages, 
with portrait of Emerson. 

‘In all respects an admirable book. The first four- 
teen chapters tell all thatis needful to be known about 
the ancestry, the circumstances, the practical labors 
of the man; while the last twelve furnish a masterly 
exposition of his intellectual and spiritual achieve. 
ment ”—7'he Critic. 

GEORGE ELIOT: .A Critical Study of her Life, 
Writings and Philosophy. Cloth, 12mé, with por. 
trait of George Eliot. 

‘Mr. Cooke brings to his work the most inexhanat- 
ible and painstaking patience, the most thorough de- 
votion to the labor he has undertaken, and the deepest 
mental sympathy with George Eliot’s processes as he 
understands them.’’—Boston Courier. 

POETS AND PROBLEMS. The Poet as a4 
Teacher; Tennyson; Ruskin; Browning. Cloth, 
12mo, 392 pages, 

“Poets and Problems’ will meet a want long felt 
by students and readers. Mr. Cooke's mental hospital- 
ity and spiritual sympathy with the poets of whom he 


writes render his interpretation one of critical value 
and full of suggestive insight.”—Roston T'raveller. 


CHARLES H. KERR & CO., 
Publishers and Booksellers, 
175 Dearborn S8t., Chicago. 
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THE COMPLETE LIFE. 


A new volume of sermons by 
: JAMES H. WEST. 
The subjects of the sermons are: 


The Complete Life, The Helper-On, Moral 
Purpose, The Deification of Man, Equi- 
librium, The Holy Spirit. 


—Would that all pulpits rang with words as brave 
and true as we find in the published sermon-lectures 
of James H. West, brought out in book form by the 
publishing house of Charles H. Kerr & Co., Chicago, 
with the title ‘** The Complete Life.” Every word the 
author indites is golden, and should be read by young 
and old. Such books are genuine uplifte of heart and 
mind, and when we get to heaven, if we ever do, 
through earth's sordid dust and mire, we shall have 
men like James H. West to thank for finding our way 
there.—Uhicago Evening Journal. 


Cloth, 18mo, 109 pages, 60 cents. 


CHARLES H. KERR & CO., Publishers, 
175 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


UNITY MISSION, 


A monthly pamphlet, the object of which is to dis- 
seminate clear ideas of a religion that is rational and 
a rationalism that is religious, and to illustrate the 
liberal faith, worship and life E&0Ocents a year, tev 
copies to one address $2.50 a year. 
already out, NATURAL RELIGION, by J. Vila Blake, 
and THE RELIGION OF JESUS, by H. M. Simmons. 
Single copies of each can be had at5 cents; 10 copies to 
one. address 25 cents. CHARLES H. KERR & CO., 
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A. OLOGY AT LEIDEN. An historico-critical illustrated book of proofs, FREE. 
inquiry into the origin and composition of 7he Hexa- , 


teuch d Book of Josh t lated : 
Sen tea itck by Philip Hr Wicksteed. Price $3.50. COOD NEWS 
To LADIES. 
Greatest Bargains ' 
dd 


AMERICAN PROTECTIONIST’S MANUAL. 


/ 200 pages, all aboutthe Tarr. 18,000sold. Sample 
of paper edition by mail for 25 cents. Agents wan 
ARLES H. KERR & CO., Publishers, Chicage 


ORIGINAL ST ‘RIES 
One Hundred Or al and 
Entertaining Stories by the 
Best American Authors to 4 
whoever sends us a list of three story readers - 
ten cents. Address Potter & Potter, #0 and 
Federal St., Boston. 
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Mailed to any address on receipt of price by the Lib- 
eral Publishing Co., 54 Lyon St., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
| = 
Coffees, 
ing Powder and PR.MIUMS. 
re 


a ge . TEa Co 
31 & 33 Vesey St.. New York. N.Y 


E COMPLETE LIFE. ASermona-Lecture, from 
the standpoint of Modern Thought. By James 
H. West. Sixth thousand now ready. Sent pos 
for Ic stamp. Address, Tas New IpEaL, Spencer, 


